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THE ALDI'NE. 



ISIDORA. 
From the German of Carl Herloszsohn. 

Were I the ocean, 
An ocean of love I 'd be ; 
With a thousand arms I'd encircle thee : 

Were I the ocean. 

Were I the sky, 
All the stars I'd displace, 
You only heaven should grace : 

Were I the sky. 

Were I the sun, 
I'd extinguish light and warmth, 
Night should rest o'er land and sea : 
In my and thy heart only, 
There light and warmth should be. 



— F.A.Porter. 



NOT A HEROINE. 

I AM afraid that it would be a hopeless matter to 
make a heroine of Zaida Bennett. There was little 
of the heroic, nothing of the romantic, in her com- 
position. She was the most matter-of-fact young 
woman in the world, though her parents were both 
rather high-strung, imaginative people. 

Mr. Bennett was an artist of some eminence, and 
his wife had won some reputation by her pen, and 
both were students and scholars in general art and 
literature. 

Zaida, however, cared little either for books or pic- 
tures. She had lived in a literary and artistic at- 
mosphere all her life, and yet, strange to tell, she 
had no particular respect for authors or artists. She 
used to say she thought them " very much like other 
people." 

She was pleased when her father sold his pictures 
and when her mother's MSS. were found acceptable ; 
but it was rather because the money so obtained en- 
abled her to buy the things she wanted, than on ac- 
count of that indefinite glory which young persons 
call " fame." Zaida had even been heard to say that 
she thought "an ounce of check was worth a pound 
of compliment." 

When she had nothing else to do she would now 
and then read "story books," as she called them, but 
she cared nothing for poetry. She said that if it was 
not tiresome it stirred you up and made you feel un- 
comfortable, and where was the use in that ? She did 
not affect to despise those things for which she did 
not care. Indeed she was incapable of affectation. 
It was simply that these matters were not in her line. 
Now, I am afraid that every one will set down my lit- 
tle girl as stupid and disagreeable, but she was any 
thing but stupid, and in her way she was charming. 

She had great good sense, and she had no sort of 
pretension. She was not so very unselfish, but she 
tried to do her duty as she understood it ; her tem- 
per was not all sweetness, but she kept it well under, 
and she was never self-conscious. She was very 
pretty, she never made an awkward motion, and she 
had a knack of having her own way without conten- 
tion, and of saying and doing the right thing at the 
right moment. There was no malice in her, and no 
envy, and she was constitutionally light-hearted. It 
had never occurred to her to sigh for " an object in 
life," but an object had lately presented itself, or 
rather himself, in the shape of Joe Fenton, her old 
playmate and friend. 

Joe and Zaida were engaged, to the great satisfac- 
tion of both families. The Rev. Dr. Fenton, his wife 
and daughters, loved Zaida, and the Bennetts highly 
approved of Joe. 

On that eventful evening on which the young 
people had settled matters for themselves, Mrs. Ben- 
nett naturally held motherly conference with her 
daughter. I suppose it would be hard to convince 
many people — Mr. Trollope, for instance — of the 
fact, but the truth is, many mothers are ill pleased 
with the prospect of losing their daughters, do not 
seek for sons-in-law, and are not happy when they 
present themselves. It was hard for Mrs. Bennett 
to give up her only one even to such a good, steady 
fellow as Joe, who adored Zaida with an intensity 
which, perhaps, that young woman hardly returned, 
even when she gave him all' that was in her little 
heart to feel ; but, as I said, she was not romantic. 

" It will be hard for mother to give you up," said 
Mrs. Bennett, who was a pretty, soft, pleasant 
woman. 

"Well, I know it, mother," said Zaida, sitting down 
on the floor, " and it troubles me a little to think how 
you can manage the house alone ; but then I suppose 



1 should have married some time, and you know Joe 
and all the Fentons so well, I thought you'd like him 
better than any one else." 

" But, Zaida," said the mother, who never quite un- 
derstood the child's business-like ways, "are you 
sure you love Joe ? " 

"Why, yes, mother, or I wouldn't have him. I 
don't want to go into fits about him ; but then I 
always did think Joe was nice — don't you?— and 
he's so steady, and by and by he will be drawing a' 
higher salary. And then I've always known him, 
arid I sjian't have to get used to him as I should to 
any one else; and then there is the doctor and Mrs. 
Fenton and the girls, and I might not like any one 
else's mother and sisters, and they might not like 
me ; and then we belong to the same church, and 
though we shan't have much to begin with, I know 
how to manage, and I think we can be very comfort- 
able ; and then, I'm fond of Joe. I think he's real 
good." 

Mrs. Bennett, remembering her own engaged days, 
the heaven into which Percy Bennett's first avowal 
had seemed to lift her, far above this work-day world, 
could not but wonder at her daughter. 

" Are you sure that that is quite enough, my dar- 
ling?" . 

"Why, mother, we always get along together very 
well. I understand Joe like a book. He's got a 
temper of his own, I know, but he's a real Christian, 
Joe is, and he tries to be good always, and I'm not 
perfect myself." 

" He thinks you are, Zaida." 

" Oh well, he's a boy. He don't know any better ; 
but, mother, I think I can get on with him better 
than if I began by thinking he was an angel, because 
he ain't, of course ; nobody is, and now if little things 
come along I shan't be dreadfully disappointed and 
think he's uncongenial and make a great fuss." And 
Zaida began to comb out her pretty yellow hair. 

There was clearly no use in reasoning with such a 
very reasonable young woman as this. Her mother 
kissed her, and bade her good-night with a sigh, 
and Zaida, left to herself, went on combing her hair. 

" I do like Joe," she said, as she looked at her own 
pleasing reflection in the glass. " I wish he was rich, 
like Will Markham. But I should be tired to death of 
Will. He's always wanting me to read books and 
talk about such big things, and I'd never marry just 
for money. I think it's the meanest thing, and Joe is 
sure to get on, and I don't see why we shouldn't have 
real nice times together." And then Miss Bennett 
said her prayers with rather more devotion than 
usual, for the little thing was sincerely religious after 
her fashion. 

" I hope I'll make Joe happy, and I mean to have a 
nice little swing tea-kettle," was Miss Bennett's last 
thought before she slept the sleep of innocence. 

Joe and Zaida settled down for a long American 
engagement. Joe was in a New York bank, on a 
very moderate salary, and though his father was a 
popular clergyman in a large church, there was a 
great family of the Fentons and other claims upon 
the doctor's income, more than 1 could find room to 
name in these pages. Mr. Bennett could give his 
daughter something, but not much. The two young 
people were not at all extravagant in their ideas. Joe 
would have had the most intense contempt for the 
distressed lover who parts from his lady-love because 
he can not give her a lady's maid and an opera box. 
Joe would have recommended such a man to " go to 
work and do something," which was his panacea for 
all the ills of life. Such ills as could be cured by no 
course of action Joe endured uncomplainingly, per- 
haps a little grimly. He was sometimes inclined to 
be down ; but he knew his faults, and fought his own 
occasionally sullen temper as he would have fought 
any other adversary. 

The two lovers were not much alike ; but they 
suited one another, and the course of their love ran 
very smooth. 

Joe gave his mind to his work for his work's sake. 
It was not in one of Dr. Fenton's children to be a 
mere hireling. He liked to talk about his business to 
Zaida, and she interested herself in the matter. Zaida 
was " little and good." Her aunt Matilda was wont to 
say that " there was nothing in the girl ; " but she was 
mistaken. The seed of good that was in her was 
genuine, alive, sound, and healthy to the core. It 
needs keep on growing and bringing forth fruit, and 
"a beet that will come up is better than a cedar of 
Lebanon that dies in the ground." 

It happened, however, at the end of a year, that 
Joe's uncle by marriage, Mr. Harold, found for Joe a 



better situation in another bank, the income from 
which would enable him to set up his modest house- 
keeping. The said bank was a new one, in Rhinekill- 
on-the-Hudson, where Mr. Bennett had pitched his 
tent. 

Joe heard the news from his uncle Saturday morn- 
ing, and that night he went up on the boat to Zaida. 
" And now, Zed," he concluded, when he had told his 
story, " why can't we ? " Zaida flirted out the bow of 
his cravat with her little fingers, and replied sweetly : 
" Well, Joe, if you really want to, I don't- see why we 
can't." 

It was May, and it was settled that the marriage 
was to take place in July. Mr. Bennett and Dr. Fen- 
ton put their resources together and gave the pair a 
little house with a respectable plot of ground on a 
new street in Rhinekill. 

" It's better to have a good lot than a big house," 
said practical Zaida; "because if you can afford it 
ever, you can build, but you can't make ground, and I 
do like a nice place to dry clothes." 

Joe and Zaida were as happy over their "place " as 
two birds building a nest. Joe had a man to dig the 
garden, and set out some fruit-trees with his own 
hands, and felt himself a freeholder and a citizen ; 
and Zaida resolved in her mind many things about 
kitchen and parlor. 

In June she went down to New York to stay 
awhile with the Fentons and do some shopping. The 
day of her arrival was wet, and she, Mrs. Fenton, and 
her daughters settled thernselves in Mrs. Fenton's 
room for a comfortable day. This room had been 
familiar to Zaida ever since she and Lois Fenton had 
made their play-house and dressed their dolls in the 
window seat. 

Lois Fenton was a noticeable girl, with many gifts, 
at once shy and outspoken, dreamy and practical, a 
creature full of contradictions. She and Zaida were 
very unlike, but were the best of friends. Zaida took 
Mrs. Fenton's place at the sewing machine, on which 
instrument she was a great performer, and the ma- 
chine and the young ladies' talk made a considerable 
buzz in the room. 

. Suddenly, Jeannette Fenton, who had been sand- 
wiching in a novel between her seams, pitched her 
book on the sofa in disgust. 

" I never saw such a pair of idiots ! " she cried. 

" Who ? " asked Zaida. 

" These iwo people. Quarreling and sulking, and 
listening to talk about each other, and running away 
from one another, and never having the sense to ask 
a straight question." 

" I do get out of patience with novel people," re- 
marked Lois. " Go read some of them, you'd think 
the post-office was as unknown as in the days before 
the flood." 

" If people quarreled' then, they had time to make 
it up," said Jeannette. 

" I dare say they had only' just so much more time 
to make themselves ridiculous," returned Lois. 

"Or to be unhappy and alone," said the fair, soft, 
rather sentimental Alice. 

"Well, people in books are absurd," said Zaida, 
waxing her seam. " Don't you think so, Mrs. Fen- 
ton?" 

" You must not expect me to abuse story books," 
said Mrs. Fenton, who was an omnivorous reader. 

" They might be just as interesting and not be so 
silly ; but then some people are so. Now, there was 
a book Will Markham lent me, — he's always wanting 
one to read something, — and I looked into it on the 
cars, and the man in it (he's a Jew, by' the way), he's 
desperately in love with a girl, and he sends her 
a bouquet when she's going to a concert, and she 
don't carry it because she thinks so much of it, and 
then he never says a word to her and lets her marry 
the other man she don't care for a bit. I think he 
must have been an awful shy Jew," concluded Zaida, 
who now and then used her words like a school-girl. 

"Why, Zaida, you don't mean 'Counterparts?'" 
cried Alice, horrified. 

" I don't remember. It was a real thick book. But 
/ never saw a man that was so easily discouraged as 
that," said Zaida, from the depths of her experience, 
and heedless that the girls laughed. 

" Well, now, Mrs. Fenton, is there any use in being 
so senseless ? " 

" No, my little girl ; but then many people are 
rather senseless." 

" But people differ, you know, mother, and if you 
thought any one you loved didn't care for you, or had 
said something, could you ask him — her, I mean — 
do you think — ?" said Alice, bewildering herself. 
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" Depend upon it, my dear, straightforward is the 
best course." 

" But, Zaida, if you had been made to believe that 

Joe had treated you badly, would your pride let you 

go to him and ask him about it?" questioned Alice. 

" 'Course I'd ask him," replied Zaida, with a pin in 

her mouth. 

" But if you couldn't ? " 

" Then I'd tell my mother or yours, and get them 
to find out. What's a girl's mother for? But then I 
wouldn't let any one come talking to me about Joe, 
and I'm sure he wouldn't let any one talk about me ; 
and if any one did, I hope he'd have the sense to 
come to me about it." 

" But, Zaida, do you and Joe never quarrel ? " asked 
Alice, who felt that it was hardly according to poeti- 
cal fitness that the course of love should run so very 
smooth. 

" Dear, no. That isn't Joe's way. He's never only 
a little cross. He's either real good, or else he's sav- 
age; and then, what should we quarrel about?" 
" You might differ, Zaida." 

" Oh, he leaves every thing inside to me, only when 
I ask him ; and I leave the outside to him, only when 
he wants to know what I think," said Zaida, who 
could conceive of no subject of discussion except 
" the place." 

" You won't make a morbid anatomy heroine out 
of Zaida," said Jeannette. "Her head is too full of 
her housekeeping. I believe the Tnost acceptable 
present you could make her would be something for 
the kitchen." 

"Well, I hope I shan't be all luxuries and no 
necessaries," said Zaida. "There was Mary Elmer. 
When she married she had such lots of silver ; and 
Tom had only his salary, and they had to pinch so to 
get along. I do like nice tin things," said Zaida, look- 
ing up with a rapt expression as if she saw a beatific 
visiori-of tin things in the air. 

"Joe," said Zaida, as the two were together that 
evening, " if any one ever comes and tells us stories 
about each other, don't you think we would have 
sense enough to ask each other about it, and not fly 
out and make a fuss like the people in novels ?" 

"I should hope so," returned Joe. "I think fel- 
lows in novels are ridiculous for the most part." 

When Zaida went home with her bag full of par- 
cels and her head full of business, she was not greatly 
delighted to find her aunt Matilda, who had arrived in 
her absence. 

Mrs. Matilda Long was a lady who, with the best 
intentions, had a singular knack of producing the 
worst effects. Her judicious interference, her sym- 
pathy, her efforts at peacemaking had brought about 
more misunderstandings and quarrels, broken en- 
gagements and matrimonial differences, than if she 
had been a.professed mischief-maker. Mrs. Long 
saw things as if they were reflected in the bowl of a 
spoon, and acted as if the reflection were a reality. 
She delighted in playing the confidant and offering 
sympathy. Many people thought Mrs. Long " a sweet 
woman," but there were others to whom she was " as 
smoke to the eyes and vinegar to the teeth." 

She and her brother and her brother's wife were 
on civil terms, but very little more, and Zaida and 
her aunt were not congenial spirits. 

Zaida made her " confidences " to her mother ; she 
was not anxious to be sympathized with ; she could 
not be made to believe herself miserable and misun- 
derstood, and therefore Mrs. Long thought she had 
"no character;" but nevertheless she was a little 
afraid of Zaida. 

It happened that evening that several people 
dropped into Mrs. Bennett's parlor, and among the 
rest, Mr. Will Markham. Will conceived himself to 
be in love with Zaida, and had been made very mis- 
erable by her engagement. It was a sort of misery 
that found relief in reading " Locksley Hall," and 
transferring to Joe the traits of the much-abused, and, 
probably, misrepresented squire, and in that general 
style of behavior which boys call " mooning." 

To Will's misfortune, he had nothing to do. His 
father was rich, indulgent, and the son had no turn 
for business. He had given himself to literature; 
that is to say, he read modern poetry and novels, and 
had published some misty, rather ungrammatical 
poems in a paper which did not pay for poetry. Will 
had erected Zaida into a goddess, and he sat on the 
sofa and watched her as she flitted about, and lis- 
tened to her when she sang, as if he said, " Here I 
and sorrow sit." 

Zaida was a little disgusted with him, and did not 
notice him particularly; but Mrs. Long, who had met 



Will before, divined the state of the case, and saw 
here a fine opening for sympathy. 

"Zaida looks sweetly this evening, Mr. Markham," 
she said to Will, — not that she thought so. 

Will started, as if from a revery. 

"Yes," he said, with a sigh. 

Mrs. Long looked at him as the sympathetic Sybil 
may have looked at iEneas, and laid her hand, which 
was pretty, upon his arm. 

" She is a mere child," she said, with a responsive 
sigh, " a gay, light-hearted girl. How little she knows 
of the cares of life ! " And then came another sigh, 
as though this were a most melancholy state of 
things. 

" She is, indeed. If only she need never know. If 
I could but protect her from — what am I saying? 
Will you come and walk on the piazza, Mrs. Long? " 

The two passed through the long open window, 
and there Will, who had as great a genius for giving 
confidences as Mrs. Long had for receiving them, 
poured out his soul to this sympathetic lady. 

" If it were only to any one else that she had given 
the priceless pearl of her love," said Will ; " but Fen- 
ton is — oh the most commonplace, common-minded 
man. To him the world is all matter and no spirit. 



He is just one of the ordinary business boors that 
our world breeds by hundreds, and to think of her 

— "' cowered to his level day by day, 
What'is fine within her growing coarse to sympathize with clay.' ' 



" You distress me, Mr. Markham," said Mrs. Long. 

I have never seen Joe but once, and then he seemed 

an ordinary person. But are you sure? Though I 

know you poets have a gift to discern the inner 

spirit of men and things." 

Will felt that he was appreciated. No one had 
ever called him a poet before. 

"You shall judge for yourself," he said. "One 
evening I read aloud that most ethereal breathing of 
devout mysticism, 'The Blessed Damozel.' You 
know it ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Long, with a look of rapture 
at the roof of the piazza. 

"Zaida was silent. I know she felt awed, but Fen- 
ton said that he thought the young woman might 
better have been helping the five handmaidens with 
their sewing than leaning over the gate looking 
after the young men, and then he went on and calcu- 
lated that if only half the human race went to Para- 
dise, the five handmaidens must have made a white 
robe every three minutes, and said he hoped they 
had a Willcox and Gibbs." 

" Horrible ! " said Mrs. Long, with a shudder, "and 
is it possible that Zaida loves this man ? " 

" She thinks she does," said Will, gloomily ; " but 
she does not know herself. They have grown up 
together. She takes old friendship for love. A swan 
reared among tame fowls before its wings are grown 
may think the common creatures around it are of 
its kindred blood ; but when once its pinions are 
fledged, it soars to find its mate ; but think of the 
agony if those strong wings are bound to earth." 
And Will thought that he had said a fine thing, and 
did not reflect that Zaida was not given to soaring, 
and was in fact more like a bantam than a swan. 

"You talk like a lover, Mr. Markham," said Mrs. 
Long. " But yet I know Zaida. I have studied her 
character, and I know-that a life-companion who 
would form her mind to the higher life would be to 
her an inestimable boon. With your feelings, what 
might you not effect for the dear girl? I can not 
but think she has mistaken her own sentiments. It 
may seem idle, and yet I would bid you not despair." 

This edifying conversation was continued for some 
time, and when Will went away, Mrs. Long had con- 
vinced herself that the best thing that could happen 
to Zaida would be to break her engagement with 
Joe and reciprocate Will's devotion in order that her 
character might be elevated. As to Joe's feelings in 
the matter, Mrs. Long did not consider them at all, 
and then, though it was by no means her first con- 
sideration, she could not help thinking that it was 
better to be aunt-in-law to the only son of a wealthy 
broker than to the fifth scion of a minister with very 
little but his salary. 

The next morning she proceeded to sound Zaida, 
as that young lady sat making trimming for her 
mother's dress in the parlor. 

" You have seriously prepared for this great com- 
ing change in your life, I suppose? " she said. 

"Yes, most of my things are done now," replied 
Miss Bennett; "only that lovely blue poplin Mrs. 
Harold gave me. Wasn't it nice of her ? " 



Zaida, whatever were her feelings about the com- 
ing change, was not going to talk about them to 
Aunt Matilda. Mrs. Long sighed and looked at her 
niece as though she were that young lady's anxious 
guardian angel. 

" My love ! " she said, " is it possible that it is only 
of such preparations that you think ? " ( " She sees 
her mistake and tries to escape from the coming 
agony," thought the romantic aunt.) 

" Oh, yes," said Zaida ; " I have underclothes 
enough — not that I wanted such quantities of things 
as some girls have. I don't see any use in fixing as 
if you never expected to have any thing again." 

" I suppose you expect to be perfectly happy with 
Mr. Fenton?" said Mrs. Long, asking what she 
thought a leading question. 

"Nobody is that; but I think we can be pretty 
comfortable," said the unenthusiastic bride-elect. 

" Is Mr. Fenton at all like Mr. Markham ? " inquired 
Mrs. Long. 

" Oh dear no ! " said Zaida, with emphasis, and 
blushing just a little, as Mrs. Long concluded, on 
Will's account. 

"Zaida," she said, impressively, "would you rather 
he were ? " 

Now, Zaida had caught herself that morning wish- 
ing that Joe had some of the money which Will threw 
away in mere self-pleasing, and thinking how much 
better use he would make of Will's chances, and it 
was with a slight shadow on her face that she an- 
swered: '• 
"Well, I wouldn't care if he was, in some things." ) 
" My dear child," said Mrs. Long, now quite con- 
vinced that Zaida's real, affections were fixed on Will, 
" remember that no momentary embarrassment can 
be compared with life-long anguish and regret. Are 
you sure that you have given your whole soul where 
you have pledged your word ? Is there no hesita- 
tion, no possibility of withdrawal before plunging 
over the brink ? Do confide in me." 

" I've nothing to confide," returned Zaida. " I like 
Joe well enough and he likes me. Why, Aunt Ma- 
tilda, do you suppose I don't know my own mind at 
this time of day ? " And saying that she must go and 
measure her mother's skirt, she swept her trimming 
together and left the room. 

That afternoon's train brought down Miss Annabel 
Haviland, a cousin of Zaida's, who was to be. one of 
her bridesmaids. The summer before, she and Zaida 
had been in the mountains with the Fenton s, and 
there Annabel had met one Harold Burns, who had 
straightway fallen in love with her, and she with him. 
Harold's mother, however, a very domineering, very 
vulgar, very rich, very " stuck-up " old lady, had up- 
braided Annabel with trying to " catch " her son, and 
had given her to understand that she, Mrs. Burns, 
moved in too high a sphere to be mother-in-law to 
" a girl without a cent and without family." 

Annabel, proud of the old Puritan stock from 
which she sprung, had been stung to the quick. She 
dismissed her lover on the instant, went home, and 
refused to seS him or answer his letters, and his 
mother carried him abroad in triumph. Annabel 
was unhappy enough ; but she made no parade, and 
did not refuse to be Zaida's brjdesmaid. 

Mrs. Long was ignorant of all this, for Mrs. Havi- 
land had not made a confidant of her sister, with 
whose genius for interference she was too familiar. 

That night, as Annabel and she shared the same 
room, Mrs. Long undertook to find out something 
about Joe Fenton. 

" It seems to me," she began, " that Zaida is not as 
happy as usual." 

" I am sure she ought to fee happy, if any one can 
be," said Annabel, rather sadly. 
"Why?" 

" Because any girl might be happy with Joe." 
" Indeed," said Mrs. Long, with a penetrating look, 
and remembering various novels in which brides- 
maids were in love with bridegrooms, "do you think 
so well of him ? " 

" He is one of the best fellows in the world, and I 
am sure he loves Zaida with all his heart." 

" You saw a good deal of him last summer," said 
Mrs. Long, her conjecture, growing up into convic- 
tion as rapidly as Jonah's gourd. 

"Oh, yes; we were all together," replied Annabel, 
with a little sigh, as she remembered the days of that 
gone-by summer. 

" I fancied he was rather an ordinary person," said 
Mrs. Long, watching the effect of her words. 

" I wish honor and honesty and kindness of heart 
were more ordinary than they are," said Annabel, 
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with some emphasis. " I think Zaida the most for- 
tunate girl in the world," she added, turning away 
and contrasting in her own mind Mrs. Fenton with 
old Mrs. Burns. It was enough. It was plain that as 
Will's affections were fixed on Zaida, so were Anna- 
bel's on Joe. Mrs. Long piqued herself on her pen- 
etration, but if she had known much of the real 
nature of girls, she might have been sure from An- 
nabel's words that Joe was not the object of her 
affections. 

Mrs. Long lay awake for some time building cas- 
tles in the air, all 
of which were to be 
tenanted by grate- 
ful nephews and 
nieces owing to her 
the correction of 
their mistakes and 
the happiness of 
their lives. 

The next day 
Mrs. Long went 
down to New York, 
and on her way the 
theories which she 
had founded on 
such very sand}' 
ground grew up 
with the rapidity of 
Jack's beanstalk 
into definite reali- 
ties, demanding the 
instant aid of dis- 
interested benevo- 
lence. She some- 
way persuaded her- 
self that Annabel 
had confessed her 
unrequited love, 
Zaida her mistaken 
choice and her real 
affection for Will 
Markham, and she 
so mixed up in her 
excited imagina- 
tion her own im- 
pressions of the 
state of mind of the 
two girls and their 
real words, that she 
could not tell one 
from the other. She 
saw herself sym- 
pathizer-in-general 
during a transition 
period which was 
to end in making 
Annabel Mrs. Fen- 
ton and Zaida Mrs. 
Markham. 

When her day's 
shopping was done, 
Mrs. Long entered 
Dr. Fenton's house, 
where she was to 
spend the night, as 
full of importance, 
mystery, and eager- 
ness as an old hen 
about to make a 
nest. 

The doctor and 
Mrs. Fenton were 
called away by the 
sudden illness of a 
friend. Some ac- ' 
quaintances of the 
young ladies com- 
ing in engaged their attention, and Mrs. Long found 
her opportunity and "interviewed" Joe where he 
sat reading the newspaper in his father's study. 

She had a long conversation with him, if that can 
be called conversation where only one talks and the 
other listens, and after a vast deal of preparation she 
bestowed upon him her news. She did not mean to 
tell lies, but inspired by a sense of the fitness of 
things, she felt, like other dramatic historians, that 
if facts would not suit her convictions of the truth, 
they must be made to suit. She spoke as if her in- 
ward persuasion had arisen from the direct confi- 
dences of the two young ladies in Rhinekill, wound 
up with a fine panegyric on self-sacrifice, and a 
pathetic account of what Annabel and Zaida were 



suffering in offering themselves on the altar of mis- 
taken duty. 

Joe, who knew nothing of Mrs. Long's ways, was 
utterly overwhelmed, though he made no outward 
sign. In answer to all her delicately expressed sym- 
pathy, he only said, rather gruffly, that he supposed 
if she had not thought it right to speak she would 
not have spoken. Then he made his escape and 
went up to his own room, where the poor fellow suf- 
fered an intensity of torture of which poor, foolish 
Aunt Matilda had no conception. 




ALMOST A DINNER ! — After Guido von Maffei. 

In the morning, Mrs. Long herself had some mis- 
givings, but having begun the matter, she resolved 
to carry it through, and on her way toward Rhine- 
kill she resolved to enlighten Zaida on the subject 
of Annabel's unrequited devotion to Joe. 

It was nearly evening, however, before she could 
screw her courage to the point, and when, after many 
roundabout hints she had accomplished her purpose, 
she was disgusted that Zaida burst out laughing. 

"Oh, Aunt Matilda!" she said, "what a funny 
fancy ! It's all nonsense." 

"Zaida, I am confident of the fact." 

"Why?" 

In answer to this downright question, Mrs. Long 
could only look mysterious, declare that she under- 



stood Annabel, and that some awful experience, 

nature unknown, enabled her to detect unhappy love 

with an instinct as unerring as that which leads your 

neighbor's hens into your garden. 
Zaida looked incredulous, and then came over her 

a frightful idea. Was it possible that Aunt Matilda 

could have told this story to Joe ? 

"You never can have gone and talked to him?" 

she cried. 

Mrs. Long winced, and then tried to be dignified. 
" You need not lose your temper, Zaida. I acted 

for the best. My 
dear child, I under- 
stand your state of 
mind ; and, believe 
me, Mr. Fenton is 
not suited to your 
nature, nor yours 
to his. My darling 
child, you are so 
young and inexpe- 
rienced. I am con- 
fident from what 
Mr. Fenton said 
that he himself 
feels that you are 
worthy of a higher 
devotion than he 
can give you, and 
Annabel — " 

" Joe's a great 
deal better than I 
am," said Zaida, 
rather shortly, 
" and if you please, 
aunt, I'd rather you 
did not interfere." 
And then Zaida 
held her tongue, an 
effort for which I 
hope she will get 
due credit, and left 
the room. She was 
provoked, though 
she did not under- 
stand the full ex- 
tent to which her 
aunt had " acted for 
the best." 

" Was ever any 
thing so tiresome ?" 
she thought. " I 
won't tell any one. 
It would only make 
a fuss, and Anna- 
bel would explode. 
It's no use to wor- 
ry. She is as she 
is ; but I'll write to 
Joe." And she did, 
as follows : 

" Dear Joe : 

"Aunt Matilda said 
she told you her absurd 
notion about Annabel. 
It's all nonsense. She 
will never care for any 
one but Harold. I wish 
something would hap- 
pen to that horrid old 
mother of his. I rather 
fancy that aunt has said 
something else about 
me. She is always doing 
something, and it is a 
way some people have, 
but we none of us mind 
it much, though it is 
provoking sometimes. 
I am sure we shall not 
let any one make trouble between us. Ask your mother whether 
it's worth while to have my blue poplin. made with a train? Joe, 
dear, do come down Saturday if you can. 

"Your own, "Zed." 

Zaida put on her hat and went to post this letter, 
but she had not gone three steps from her father's 
gate when she met Joe. As she looked up, she gave 
a little cry of dismay. Joe's face was pale and set, 
almost fierce, and he hardly answered her greeting. 
"Joe! What's the matter ? Your mother or Lois ? " 
" No," said Joe, rather shortly, but with a sudden, 
half-sense of relief, as the army of spectral possibil- 
ities that Aunt Matilda had called up to haunt him 
began to break up their camp like the spectres before 
the walls of Prague ; " 1 want to speak to you." 
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" I've just written to you," said Zaida, slipping her 
hand into his arm. " I suppose Aunt Matilda has 
been worrying you." 

Joe never spoke till they reached the piazza. Then 
he took her hands and looked into her face. 

"Zaida, look here. Your aunt says you told her 
it was Markham you cared for, not me, and that you 
had made a mistake. You might have told me your- 
self. I don't want any girl to marry me from a sense 
of duty." 

Zaida grew perfectly pink with indignation at Aunt 
Matilda. 

" I said so ! A 
likely story ! And 
when all my things 
are actually made ! 
Joe, you never 
thought so ; but of 
course you couldn't 
help being wor- 
ried." 

" It was nothing, 
then?" 

" I can't imagine 
what she made it 
out of, only that 
she asked me if 
you were like Will, 
and I had been 
thinking how much 
better you'd spend 
all Will's money 
than he does, if you 
had it, and how 
much good you'd 
do with it, and how 
I should like to 
help you, and all I 
said was I wouldn't 
care if you were 
more alike in some 
things." 

Joe, in his wrath, 
called Mrs. Long 
a hard name. 

" You dear fel- 
low ! It's a shame. 
Will Markham, in- 
deed ! Well, Joe, 
he did ask me just 
after we were en- 
gaged ; but I never 
told you, because if 
you wanted a girl 
and she didn't like 
you, you wouldn't 
want her to tell the 
one she did like, 
you know. But I 
never would have 
had him any way, 
with his tiresome 
poems, and he's al- 
ways reading that, 
what's his name — 
Pigburne ? " 

" Swinburne," 
said Joe, immense- 
ly relieved ; " and 
Zed — she said — 
well it seems ab- 
surd to repeat it — 
that Annabel — " 
and Joe hesitated 
and colored. 

"Oh, she thought 
Annabel was in 
love with you. It's 

the greatest nonsense that ever was," said Zaida, 
laughing, and then she stopped in dismay, for she 
saw her cousin at the bottom of the steps, and though 
Annabel passed on with her head in the air, Zaida 
knew that she had been overheard and would be 
obliged to explain matters presently. 

" You're right ; of course you are," said Joe, re- 
lieved. " Good-by, Zed. No, I can't come in ; I 
must catch the train, and I couldn't be half-civil to 
your aunt. There, give me my letter. Good-by, my 
precious." And Joe kissed his betrothed and rushed 
back to New York, as happy as if the Hudson River 
road had been the path to Paradise, and the engine 
an angel with wings. 

Annabel awaited her cousin and majestically de- 



manded an explanation of the words she had heard, 
which, in justice to herself and Joe, Zaida was obliged 
to give. As she had expected, she was unable to re- 
strain her cousin's indignation at Aunt Matilda. 

Aunt Matilda, however, instantly assumed the role 
of a martyr, and your martyr in domestic life is a 
creature as irrepressible as a guinea-hen. She had 
acted for the best ; she had been influenced by the 
purest motives ; but she was the most misunderstood 
of human beings. 

Between her brother and her two nieces poor Mrs. 




A HARD RUN! — After Specht. 

Long passed a very bad quarter of an hour. She jus- 
tified herself by repeating what Will had said about 
Joe, in consequence of which Zaida, who had before 
tolerated Mr. Markham, would hardly speak to him. 

Mrs. Long would not stay to Zaida's wedding, nor 
has she since visited her niece. Indeed, I doubt 
whether Joe could be induced to receive her as a 
guest. — Clara F. Guernsey. 



THE RED DEER. 



The red deer is common to Europe and America, 
and was once frequently to be met with in a wild 
state in England, where the laws were so strict for 
their preservation, one might almost kill a man with 



greater impunity than take the life of a stag deer. 
At the present day the red deer, so beautifully drawn 
in the illustration by Specht, is confined to the high- 
lands of Scotland and the forests of France and Ger- 
many. A few red deer once lived as far north as 
Norway ; but the wolves proved so destructive to 
them, they deserted the mainland for the islands. In 
America the red deer is common from Canada to 
Mexico, and may be found in most of the States 
where there is sufficient forest to protect them, from 
the Adirondack woods of New York to the Rocky 

Mountains. Large 
numbers of red deer 
used to be sent to 
the New York City 
markets from Dela- 
ware, Orange and 
Rockland counties, 
but they are every 
year growing more 
and more scarce. 
This graceful ani- 
mal, with its nobly 
branching horns, is 
very fleet of foot, 
has great powers 
of endurance, and 
has been known to 
swim for a distance 
of ten miles. Nor 
is it entirely devoid 
of courage, for 
when driven to bay 
it turns upon its 
foe with great fero- 
city and defends it- 
self with its horns, 
often running their 
sharp spikes into 
the flesh of a stag- 
hound or a wolf. 
There has recently 
been on exhibition 
in New York City 
a spirited group in 
plaster by Edward 
Kemeys, represent- 
ing a combat be- 
tween a panther 
and a deer. The 
deer has thrown 
the panther upon 
his back, impaling 
the neck of the 
ferocious animal 
upon two of the 
sharp branches of 
his antlers. 

In olden times 
the red deer was 
often hunted by a 
large and powerful 
dog known as a 
stag-hound. In the 
opening of the 
poem of "The Lady 
of the Lake," Wal- 
ter Scott spiritedly 
describes the be- 
ginning of the 
chase. We read 
that the stag at eve 
had drunk his fill, 
and deep his mid- 
night lair had made 
in lone Glenart- 
ney's hazel shade. 
When the sun 
shone red on Benvoirlich's head, the deep-mouthed 
bloodhound's heavy bay was heard, with the clang- 
ing hoof and horn : 

" The an tiered monarch of the waste, 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky : 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry, 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var." 



